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Notices to Correspondents. 


Ro tes, 


DR. JAMES FRASER, OF ABERDEEN AND 
CHELSEA, AND SIR E. IMPEY. 

A NOTE in your issue for 5 Aug., 1882 (6% 8. 
vi. 111), as to Dr. James Fraser, of Aberdeen 
(b. 1645, d. 1731), a man well known in his 
day as a great benefactor to that University 
and otherwise, put me on inquiries whic 
enabled me to clear up a very confused state- 
ment in E. B. Impey’s life of his father, Sir 
Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice of Calcutta, 
whose character was so fiercely attacked by 
Macaulay, and has been so admirably vin- 
dicated by the late Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 
E. B. Impey says (p. 2 of the ‘ Life’) :— 

“His mother was nearly related to the noble 
Scotch family of Lovat, being the daughter of 
James Fraser, LL.D. Dr. Fraser was author of 
a ‘Life of Nadir Shah,’ held an official situation in 
Chelsea Hospital, and was uncle to Amelia, Baroness 
in her own right, and married in the strange manner 
recorded in history to Simon, twelfth Lord Lovat, 
eet for the part he had taken in the rebellion 
Of i440. 

This passage is a curious mosaic of mistakes. 
The victim of the wicked Simon’s outrage, 
here represented as Dr. Fraser’s niece, was 
not the “Baroness Amelia,” but the Baroness’s 
mother, widow of the eleventh lord, a lady 
who was by birth a Murray of the Athole 


family ; and Hugh, the eleventh lord, had 
no brothers. The Dr. James Fraser who 
wrote the ‘ Life of Nadir Shah,’ and the Dr. 
James Fraser who was first secretary of 
Chelsea Hospital, were two different men. 
The Orientalist, as the preface to his book 
shows, was collecting MSS. in the East from 
1730 to 1740, and brought out the book in 
1742, while the secretary of Chelsea Hospital 
died in 1731. That the Chelsea Fraser, and 
not the Orientalist, was the grandfather of 
Sir E. Impey, is proved by his will, wherein 
there is much about “my daughter, Martha 
Impey,” wife of Elijah Impey, of Hammer- 
smith. Also Ker’s ‘ Frasereides,’ mentioned 
in your note of 1882, gives an account of this 
James Fraser’s family connexions, and of his 
daughter’s marriage to Elijah Impey. The 
full title of this book is :— 


** Frasereides, sive Funebris Oratio et Elegia in 
Laudem desideratissimi Viri Jacobi Fraserii 1.U_D.. 
Collegii Regii Aberdonensis Mecenatis et Patroni 
beneficentissimi ; qui Londini obiit xxvi Maii, A.p. 
MpCCXXXI, habita, &c., Perorante J. Ker, Grecarum 
Literarum Professore. Aberdoniz, 1732.” 


The date here given for his death cannot 
be correct, for his will was proved, according 
to the record at Somerset House, on 24 May, 
and the burial register of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields shows him as buried there on the 22nd. 
The “oratio” sets forth Fraser’s munificent 
donations to his Alma Mater, donations which 
fairly earned him the name of “second 
founder.” He spent large sums on the re- 
storation of the buildings, besides giving 
hundreds of books to the library, and en- 
dowing bursarships. Ker traces his descent, 
in a sketchy but definite manner, back to a 
Fraser known as “John the son of Alex- 
ander,” of Farilon in Strath Errick (“de 
Farilon in valle Herica”), which Alexander I 
find described in Mackenzie’s recent ‘ History 
of the Frasers’ as the first of the line of 
Farraline, and third son of Hugh, fourth 
Lord Lovat. (Burke calls this Hugh the 
Jirst Lord Lovat, saying that he was made a 
Lord of Parliament between 1458 and 1464.) 
The excellent Dr. James, of Chelsea, was thus 
only a very remote cousin of the famous nd 
infamous) Simon. He was a man who de- 
serves to be remembered as an example of 
public spirit in the use of wealth. “When I 
consider seriously within myself,” he says in 
his will, 

“that God has not sent me into the world for my 
own happiness only, or for that of my family, but 
for the bonefit and good of mankind in general, and 
of my own country in particular, therefore I thought 
myself obliged, and accordingly purposed, to have 
left more than now I am able to do for publick and 
charitable uses, had I not been disappointed by 
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losses I have sustained by the frauds of some rela- 
tions and others, and by the injustice of some in 
great power. 

Ker, indeed, thinks it necessary to defend 
“ Jacobus noster” from the charge of having 
neglected his own kin, and shows that he left 
thema good provision. His money came partly 
from a bachelor brother who was Governor of 
Fort St. George (Madras), and his fortune 
was increased by annuities settled on him, as 
was often then done, by the parents of young 
noblemen to whom he had been tutor. One 
of these was the first Duke of St. Albans, 
son of Charles II. and Nell Gwynne. He held 
the secretaryship of Chelsea Hospital a long 
time —forty years, according to Ker. The 
Chelsea records, however, say that he was 
appointed 1 July, 1689, and ceased to be 
secretary 20 May,1718. His degree of “ Juris 
Utriusque Doctor” was given him by the 
University in recognition of his noble bene- 
factions. He was James II.’s Licenser of the 
Press, and Ker represents him as much in 
favour with George I., who liked talking to 
him (“eum in deliciis habuit Geo. [™, et 
cum illo spe sermones conferre haud dedig- 
natus est”). Besides two daughters, one of 
whom was Mrs. Impey, he left two sons, of 
whom, apparently, only one, William Fraser, 
had surviving children. I should be glad if 
pe A reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could refer me to any 
information as to the descendants of this 
William, who emigrated to Philadelphia. I 
find that the Edmund Morris, rector of Nut- 
shalling, who was known as the friend and 
correspondent of Lady Hervey (Molly Lepel), 
married a daughter of his, Martha Fraser. 

R. B. 
31, Kensington Square, W. 


HistoricaL ResEarcu.—Under this head- 
ing Mr. J. Horace Round contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century for last December a 
drastic criticism of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
strictures on ‘The Historical Method of Pro- 
fessor Freeman.’ I have not read the latter, 
but Mr. Round’s succinct summary and in- 
cisive defence of research, as distinct from 
synthesis in historical studies, challenge the 
thanks of earnest toilers in such grooves. 
Very clearly he convicts Mr. Harrison of 
“confusion of thought” in confounding pro- 
cesses with results. But is his own indict- 
ment altogether free from this charge? Is it 
safe to speak of ‘“‘the mere collection of abso- 
lutely worthless facts”? Facts are the stones 
which compose the historical edifice. Some 
may be less suitable than others for founda- 
tions, or corners, or pillars, but none can 
be absolutely worthless. The hewers of wood 


and the drawers of water have their need and 
place equally with thedesigners and the brick- 


setters. Rejection of any single fact, however 


apparently insignificant, is fatal to historical 
accuracy in any method of research. Cer- 
tainly there must be a “ patient sifting and 
classification of material,” but no wholesale 
rejection of facts. A partial disuse there may 
be on the score of irrelevancy, but no fact 
can be “absolutely worthless.” The most 
trivial in a life or a period is bound to have 
some reference to the plan or working ofa 
central scheme or epoch. I submit, therefore, 
as one who has devoted many years to his- 
torical research, that its true work lies 
precisely in a “prolonged accumulation of 
evidence,” even to the minutest details. This 
is the method for which Freeman is pilloried 
alike by Mr. Harrison and Mr. Round, but 
which, pace both, I maintain ought to consti- 
tute the very essence of either “ the modern 
scientific spirit or the modern ardour for 
discovery.” 

Again, as it seems to me, Mr. Round 
insists too strongly on the difference between 
chronicles and manuscripts as materials for 
research. With his condemnation of Freeman 
for neglect of the latter, and with Mr. Har- 
rison’s laudation of the same historian for 
that negligence, I am not just now concerned. 
My present point is that chronicles or books 
are as much “research” as “records writ on 
the parchment or graven on the stone.” Of 
course “ paraphrasing patches of chronicles” 
is not writing history; but is not the study 
of chronicles as much an integral part of 
“research ” as is the deciphering of “records”? 
Besides, what are chronicles but printed 
records or manuscripts? No scientific con- 
ception of history is possible with a differen- 
tiation between the two; linked together 
they form not only its possibility, but its 
certainty. A divorce between them is as 
fatal to the claims of a perfect historian as a 
jaundiced attitude towards his facts. 

Lastly, I venture todemur to the statement 
that “ the writing of history must vary with 
successive generations, because the nature of 
the interest that they take in history varies. 
Institutional, economic, social development, 
these are the subjects that excite the chief 
interest now.” If this canon be enforced, 
then history-writing becomes a gigantic snare 
from its very one-sidedness. To make history 
from such a standpoint is to belittle a pro- 
fession which owes its vitality to impartiality 
and a due sense of proportion. Better are 
the dry bones of history—the scissors-and- 
paste method of the narrator pure and simple 
—than a pandering solely to the varying 
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tastes of the writer's epoch. The process is 
absolutely vicious as maiming the truth. 
Besides (and this is not the least inconve- 
nience of the system), the “thousand volumes” 
deprecated by Mr. Harrison would be indis- 
pensable not alone for the making, but for 
the reading aright of any given period of 
history. But let these so-called “subjects ” be 
interwoven with historic data, let the letter of 
history be informed by its spirit apart from 
bias, and reliable work will be the result. 
With Mr. Round’s plea for “further study 
of manuscripts, more original research,” [ 
thoroughly agree. There is far too little veri- 
fying quotations and consulting archives, and 
far too much marching along beaten tracks 
in our days. There are still vast unexplored 
tracts of documents in the public offices of 
our three capitals without which no one 
single period of history can be satisfactorily 
grasped. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Appams Famity. (See 7 xi. 169; 8S. 
iii. 387, 417, 478 ; iv. 169, 407 ; 9 S. ii. 225.)— 
This surname is probably either a corruption 
or variation of Adams, or is derived from 
Adde, m., Adda, f., Adden, n., a Frisian per- 
sonal or family name. The arms of Reeve* 
(Gu., a chevron vairé or and az., cottised arg., 
between three roses of the last, barbed and 
seeded ppr.) are similar in composition to 
those of Addams of Chetton,t co. Salop (Erm., 
a chevron vairé or and az., between three 
roses barbed and seeded ppr.). The following 
are a few of the members of this family whom 
I have found recorded, viz. :— 

1539. “Proud Addamys” is mentioned re 
religious disputes at Bristol. 

1539. ——- Addams (alias Adam Damplip) 
was charged with preaching directly against 
the sacraments of the altar and baptism, «&c. 

1546. John Addams, a tailor, of London and 
co. Salop, was martyred with Anne Askew. 

Cirea 1560-1620. William Addams,! cap- 

* Dingley (‘History in Marble, ’ vol. i.) notes on 
Addams coat, Az., three mullets or (2, 1), which 
corresponds with that of some of the Murrays, 
except that the latter bear also a royal tressure, 
flory, counterflory. 

+ Roger de Lectone (? Letton) was presented to 
the rectory of Chetton, near Bridgnorth, co. Salop, 
in 1285. by Sir Hugh Burnel, vice Nicholas de Here- 
ford, Canon of the Church of Hereford. It is 
singular that the Altham family, who intermarried 
with the Addamses during the present century, 
became possessed in 1562 of the greater part of the 
parish of Latton, co. Essex, and held it until 1819, 
when William Altham sold the estates and thereby 
alienated them. 

+ Adams in ‘Nat. Dict. of Biog.,’ but Addams 
throughout ‘Calendar of State Papers.’ 


tain, &c., H.E.LCS., born at Gillingham, by 
Rochester, co. Kent, brought up in Limehouse, 
apprenticed for twelve years to Nicholas Dig- 
gines, and served as master pilot in H.M.’s 
ships and with the Company of Barbary 
Merchants for about twelve years, until the 
Indian traffic in Holland began in 1598, when 
he was hired by the (Dutch East) India Com- 
pany as pilot-major to a fleet of five ships in 
command of General Jaques Maihore. They 
set sail about 23 June, and after an adven- 
turous voyage, Addams landed in Japan. 
He started a factory there for the H.E.I.Co. 
built several vessels for the Emperor, an 
led an adventurous life there, full details of 
which will be found in ‘Memorials of the 
Empire of Japan,’ printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, and edited by Thomas Rundall. e 
married Mary —-—, whom he left in Eng- 
land, and died in Japan, 16 May, 1620.* His 
daughter, Deliverance Goodchild, petitioned 
the H.E.1.Co., 13 August, 1624, ve her deceased 
father’s estate. 

11 Jan., 1586/7. Francis Addams. Licence 
issued from the Bishop of London’s Office for 
marriage of Francis Addams, of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, saddler, and Edith Younge, spinster, 
of St. Trinity, London, daughter of —— 
Younge, late of Dorceter, yeoman, deceased. 
At St. George’s, Botolph Lane. 

28 June, 1603. Symon Addams (in Vicar- 
General’s book “ Adam”), gentleman, of West 
Ham, Essex, widower, about fifty. Licence 
issued from Bishop of London’s Office for 
marriage with Grace Awgus (in Vicar- 
General’s book “Agwur”), about fifty-six, of 
same, widow of Richard Awgust (in Vicar- 
General’s book “Awgur”), of City of London, 
apothecary, who died about five years past. 
At West Ham aforesaid. 

Temp. Jas. I. (1603-25). Addams. Chancery 
suit, Burley contra Addams (Bundle B. 48, 
No. 9). 

26 April, 1606. Marye Addams. Married 
to — Jennings at St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. 

26 July, 1608. John Abaddame held four 
cottages in Deptford Strand, with a yard and 
garden, in right of his wife, value j* ob’. 

1618-32. Robert Addams, captain H.E.LCS., 
fl. 1618-32. His daughter, Sarah Hall, claimed 
20/. of her father’s wages, 26 Sept., 1623. 

* It is said that he was also married to a “ prin- 
cipal woman” in Japan, and made a great lord 
there; that on his death he left half his estate 
to a son and daughter in that country who were 
her issue by him; and that he spoke Japanese per- 
fectly, and was a good pilot. 

+ Henry Awger held lands in Deptford town, 
26 July, 1608, viz., one tenement with yard, garden, 
and back-house thereto belonging, value iiij". 
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14 Aug., 1620. Richard Addams, of City of 


London, butcher. Licence issued from Bishop 
of London’s Office for marriage with Lucy 
Baker, of same, daughter of —— Baker, 
deceased 


Circa 1655. John Addams was an emissary 
to Holland. 

1656. —— Addams* (Alderman) was chosen 
as one of the M.P.s for London. 

28 Jan., 1661/2. Thomas Addams, of St. 
Benet, Gracechurch (London), gentleman, 
bachelor, thirty-one. Licence issued for 
marriage with Jane James, of Ightham, Kent, 
spinster, twenty ; consent of mother, Jane 
widow. At ——. (This entry erased 
and “vacat” written.) 

23 Nov., 1680. John Addams, of St. Olave, 
Southwark, Surrey, bachelor, twenty-five. 
Licence issued at the Faculty Office of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for marriage with 
Elizabeth Holden, of Bowleshurst, Bedford- 
shire, spinster, her parents dead, with consent 
of Joseph Holden, her uncle and guardian. 
At Bowleshurst aforesaid. 

7 Oct., 1708. An. Addams, Mrs., married to 
Richard Jennings at St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. 

19 March, 1718/9. Adam Addams, son of 
Adam Addams, of Monmouth, matriculated 
at Trin. Coll., Oxon, et. seventeen, proceeded 
B.A. 1722, M.A. 1725. 

1771-1848. Joseph Addams, Esq., of Swan- 


age, co. Dorset, and H.E.LC.S., b. 1771, d. 1848. d 


9 Aug., 1805. Richard Addams, of Doctors’ 
Commons, married a daughter of Nathaniel 
Bishop, Esq., of Gloucester Place, London. 

1834-37. Robert Addams was a member 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Acoustics and Chemistry). 

1841. Henry Bishop Addams was a graduate 
of the Inst. C.E. 

It may fairly be concluded that a branch 
of this family was settled in and around 
Deptford, co. Kent, at any rate from 1560, 
ae that many of its members were con- 
nected with the dockyard there, the royal 
navy, or the merchant shipping service. It 
would be interesting to know — 4 became of 
the Addams Brothers’ shipbuilding business 
at Rotherhithe and Buckler’s Hard, which 
must have been an extensive one. 

The name of John Addey, one of the King’s 
master shipwrights, who died 16 April, 1606, 
et. fifty-six, and was buried at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Deptford, is suspiciously like Addams. 
He gave his executors 200/. to procure a per- 
petual annuity towards the relief of the poor 
people of Deptford, to last for ever. This is 


* This may be a misspelling of Adams. 


known as Addey’s charity, and in 1884 pro- 
duced 200/. per annum. 

My authorities for the above, amongst 
others, are ‘British Family Names, their 
Origin and Meaning,’ by Hy. Barber, M.D. 
(London, Elliot Stock, 1894) ; Burke's ‘Landed 
Gentry’; ‘Calendars of State Papers’; Cam- 
den Society’s publications ; Foster’s ‘ London 
Marriage Licences’; the Genealogist ; ‘ His- 
tory of Deptford,’ by Nathan Dews (second 
ed., 1884); Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’; and 
‘The Patrician,’ by Sir Bernard Burke. 

JAMES TALBOT. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Lonpon” anp “Lonnon.”—Though ap- 
parently unindexed, this point of pronuncia- 
tion can hardly have escaped notice from 
former contributors. However, I offer the 
following citations. Samuel Rogers (1763- 
1855) remarked that in his youth everybody 
said Lonnon, not London; and Fox said 
Lonnon to the last. Miss Burney, writing to 
Crabb Robinson in February, 1835, says, “I 
like Bath better than Lonnon, as you cockneys 
call it.” Canon Venables, in a letter to the 
Spectator, 1 March, 1893, stated on his own 
father’s authority that George IV. used to 
say “my royal city of Lonnon”; and that, 
contemporaneously, the aristocratic pronun- 
ciation of St. James, gold, and Rome was St. 
Jeames, goold, and Room. Southey, in ‘The 
March to Moscow,’ rhymes London with un- 
lone. Ricuarp H. THorntoy. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“ PHANTOMNATION.” (See ‘Ghost - words, 
9 S. ii. 341, 406, 486.)—It may be a conve- 
nience to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who take an 
interest in “ghost-words” to have the pre- 
cise reference to the passage in Pope from 
which this monstrosity originated. In the 
translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ book x. 627, 
occur the lines :— 

These solemn vows and holy offerings paid 

To all the phantom nations of the dead. 

It is really amazing that the monster should 
have found a place in so recent and so 
scholarly a work as the ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary ’ (1889). Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


“Dante.” Cuaucer.—If the following has 
not been noticed before, it might find a 
suitable place in your columns. The mistake 
is really humorous, especially when the 
reason for it is perceived. In a novel by Mr. 


Clark Russell called ‘What Cheer!’ at the 
beginning of chap. vii. come the words: 
“Into this cathedral, headed by cheerful, 


Chaucer’s name 


hearty Daniel Chaucer......” 
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was Geoffrey, not Daniel. A little reflection, 
or perhaps a little experience of the mistakes 
made by candidates in examinations, tells 
that the lines of Tennyson in the ‘ Dream of 
Fair Women’ are responsible for Mr. Clark 
Russell’s blunder :— 
Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of t Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 
But surely no literary man should have 
imagined that Tennyson was abbreviating 
Chaucer’s Christian name. 
Epwarp E. Morris: 
The University, Melbourne. 


CROMWELL AND THE ORGAN.—Apropos of 
the statement made by Mr. J. Foster 
PALMER (see ante, p. 235) that Cromwell “ was 
a great lover of the organ,” may I ask if it is 
not a fact that he ousted the organ from the 
Royal Palace of Whitehall when he entered 
into possession? The organ in the west 


gallery of Stanford Church in this county is | 


said to have been originally erected in White- 
hall Palace. Being sold by Cromwell, it 
eventually found its way to Stanford, where 
it still remains—at any rate, an ornament to 
the church. Possibly the Protector may have 
simply made room for a better instrument. 
I shall be glad to gain further information 
concerning this little Cromwellian trans- 
action. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue Barrie or Dorkinc.— This great 
and decisive battle has been fought over 
again, but this time by the fleets of England 
and France. La Stampa-Gazzetta Piemontese 
has the following under date 28 March :— 

““Molti lettori rammenteranno il famoso romanzo 
apparso alcuni anni or sono in Inghilterra, e nel 
quale s’ immaginava una guerra franco-britannica 
che terminava colla distruzione della flotta inglese 
nella aqua di Dorking.” 


Rome. 


ALEXANDER Barctay.—The nationality of 
the author of ‘The Ship of Fools’ is said by 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ to have been 
matter of much literary dispute. I suggest 
that his father may have been Scotch and his 
mother English. In his will Barclay makes 
mention of his “cosyn,” Thomas Atkynson ; 
and his mother was probably, therefore, née 
Atkynson, which sounds like an English 
name. Among the places he had visited 
Barclay mentions “ Barwike,” which probably 


J. P. 


stands for Berwick-on-T weed, and his mother | 


may have been the daughter of one of the 
English garrison. Dr. Bullein (who was 


Barclay’s contemporary) stated that he was 
“borne beyonde the cold river of Twede.” 
This may possibly point to Coldstream as the 
lace of his birth. See the introduction to 
amieson’s edition of ‘The Ship of Fools,’ 
pp. 88, 34, 27, 31. C. J. I 


NicHotas Downton.—The notice of the 
career of this man in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
(vol. xv., 1888) commences with his appoint- 
ment, early in 1610, to command the EL Co’s 
ship Peppercorn, which took part in the 
sixth voyage under Sir Henry Middleton. 
It is curious that the writer of the notice 
(Prof. J. K. Laughton) overlooked the fact 
that in 1593 Downton was appointed by 
the Earl of Cumberland to command the 
Sampson, one of the three ships newly built 
by the earl and his friends for the purpose 
of harassing the Spaniards, and that in June, 
1594, these ships encountered off Fayal the 
Cinque Chagas, a mighty carrack from India, 
laden with a cargo of enormous value, which 
they fought for a whole day, but could not 
capture, the carrack ultimately taking fire 
and blowing up, with the loss of hundreds of 
lives. Later on they encountered the Spanish 
ship San Felipe, which they attempted to 
capture, but unsuccessfully. Downton’s own 
graphic account of this notable sea-fight is 
given by Hakluyt (vol. ii. p. 199), and a 
shorter description will be found in Purchas 
(part iv. p. 1147). I have not met with any 
earlier reference to Downton, nor to any 
between 1594 and the end of 1609, when he 

titioned the E.I.Co. to be employed as a 
factor (being actually appointed to command 


the Peppercorn). ONALD FERGUSON. 
5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


Wattace’s ‘Russta.’—For readers not yet 
familiar with the bibliography of Russian 
fiction it may perhaps be worth noting (1) 
that Grigorévitch’s pathetic tale which made 
such a deep impression on the author of the 
above standard work (see vol. i. ch. v.) is 
entitled, in Russ, ‘Bobuil’ (‘The Homeless 
Peasant’), and is reprinted in the first volume 
of Grigorévitch’s ‘ Works,’ which were given 
as a premium with that flourishing publica- 
tion the Viva in 1896 ; (2) that the old play 
mentioned in a note to vol. iii. ch. xxxiil. 
of ‘ Russia,’ viz., ‘Nesl¥khannoe Divo [not 
D¥elo}, ili Tchéstny Sekretar’ (‘The Unheard- 
of Wonder ; or, the Honest Secretary ’), is in 
three acts, in rimed verse, by Sudovtchikoff, 
of whom little else of interest is known. I 
have in my possession a copy of the second 
edition, Moscow, 1829; also a copy of Smir- 
dine’s reprint (‘ Nakhimoff’s, Milonoff’s, and 
Sudovtchikoffs Works’), St. Petersburg, 1849. 
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The play, as surmised, touches on some 

peculiarities of the old and —— 

judicial procedure. . E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


ArcupisHop Vesey.—In the new volume of 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ in 
the notice of Archbishop Vesey (p. 291), is the 
following passage :— 

was buried there [se. at Holymount], and 
John Wesley, visiting the place in 1756....... copied 
from a stone pillar in the garden the following 
touching inscription :— 

Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor, cum numerosa et speciosa prole, 
Chara chare matris 

Neque harum quas colis arborum 

Te preter invisam cupressum 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur.” 

Would not the biographer have seen more 
yathos, perhaps different pathos, if he had 
een able to distinguish the two strata of the 
inscription? And ought we not to have de- 
tails of these infants of Postumus? Could 
Horace allow but prose to the little Veseys ? 
Did they paint beautifully in water colours ; 
and of such is the Kingdom of a 


“ MEADAND used 
by Ben Jonson in ‘The Devil is an Ass,’ has 
been a crux to his editors and a riddle to our 
lexicographers. “Origin unknown” says the 
‘Stanford Dictionary’; “ origin obscure” says 
the ‘Century’; “etymology doubtful ” says a 
third. Gifford discovered a similar phrase in 
the tract called ‘ Pimlico’ (1609), which, curi- 
ously enough, was alluded to, for another 
ny gre in the first volume of the First Series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ (p. 474). It has fortunately been 
reprinted by the Oxford University Press 
(1891), and the following is the quotation 
referred to :— 

Not all those drinks of northern climes, 
Whose brewings shall fill up our rimes, 
Brant, Rensque, and the clear Romayne, 
The Belo, Crasno, and Patisane, 

Peeva (to them as is our beer), 

With spiced meads (wholesome but dear), 
As Mead Obarne, and Mead Cherunk, 
And the base Quasse, by peasants drunk, 
With all the rest that whet the spites 
Of Russes and cold Muscovites, 

Not all these drinks, nor thousand moe, 
Can reach the fame of Pimlico. 


It seems to me certain from this that 
obarnt is Russian ; its very form is redolent 
of such an origin (the prefix 04, the adjectival 
termination nz), and it can hardly be a coin- 
cidence that there actually is a Russian word 
obarm, meaning “boiling,” “scalding.” I 
should, however, like to have the opinion of 


than myself. It might be interesting also if 
any reader could trace out the other words 
which occur in the above, especially cherunk. 
Belo is white (wine), crasno is red (wine), 
yeeva is beer, quasse is a fermented liquor 
based on rye or barley, all these four being 
pure Russian. Rensque is a Slavonian dis- 
guise for Rhenish. James Piatt, Jun. 


An Oxrorp Remrniscence.—Thefew Oxford 
men of nearly fifty years ago who now survive 
in “the sere and yellow leaf” must have had 
the “days of ould lang syne” recalled on 
reading the announcement of the death of 
Mr. Justice Chitty, at that time one of the 
most prominent figures in the University, 
and facile princeps in many accomplishments, 
both mental and physical. Well has he 
justified the promise of his youth ! 

It seems only the other day, though it 
occurred in the Great Exhibition year of 
1851, that I, then an undergraduate, rode 
over from Oxford in company with a friend 
in order to witness the boat-race between 
Oxford and Cambridge. It was in the “ leafy 
month of June” and the weather was charm- 
|ing, the distance was twenty-three miles. 
| Chitty, of Balliol, the deceased judge, pulled 
| stroke in the Oxford boat, perhaps the best 
/oar that ever sat in the thwarts; but the 
| whole crew was a first-rate one. The result 
| was, after a sharp contest, a victory for Ox- 
|ford. The river banks and the bridge were 
crowded with spectators—“spectatum veniunt 
veniunt spectentur ut ipse,” to use a hack- 
neyed quotation. There were afterwards two 
or three famous four-oar races. Chitty had 
just taken a first class in classics, and amongst 

is colleagues in the same class in Term. 
Pasch. 1851 who yet remain are Samuel 
Gardiner, the great historian, Charles W. 
Sandford, Bishop of Gibraltar, and George 
Ridding, Bishop of Southwell. 

But a little prior to that time the interest 
in aquatic Oxford centred not so much on 
the forthcoming University contest between 
Oxford and Cambridge as upon the conten- 
tion between Balliol and Brasenose colleges 
for the head of the river. At that time 
the Balliol boat was head, and Brasenose 
second. There was much betting upon the 
point, and the fate of the day entirely 
depended, in the eyes of the knowing ones, 
upon the success of the Brasenose stroke oar 
at Responsions. The ascending gallery in 
the schools was crammed in order to listen 
to his vivd voce examination. The stroke ob- 
tained his “ testamur,” and then the success 
of Brasenose became almost an assured fact. 


others better versed in the Slavonic idioms 


The betting in favour of B.N.C. went up, 
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and the bump was madeeventually. The flag 
flew proudly at the head of all those of other 
colleges on the university barge. 

Since that date at least two-thirds “ have 
gone down into silence,” and the survivors 
may well say :— 

The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
JoHN Pickrorpb, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Gerese.”--This is a Cornish word for a 
saddle-girth (see Jago’s ‘ Glossary,’ 1882, and 


the glossary attached to Couch’s ‘Hist. of 
Polperro,’ 1871). The word also occurs in the | 
forms giss, geist,in Courtney’s ‘ West Cornwall | 
Glossary’ (1880). Can any one who knows | 
the dialect of West Cornwall tell me which is | 
the best historical spelling? I should also | 
like to know the original language whence | 
this very obscure word has come down to us. 

A. L. MayHEew. | 

Oxford. 


CM.—What is this contraction in anthro- | 
pological measurement? “The average of the | 
calf in circumference in its widest part being | 
31°5 cm.” As the letters seem derived from 
the ‘Instructions Générales pour les Re- | 
cherches Anthropologiques’ of M. P. Broca, | 
I suppose they may mean centimetres, but 1 | 
wish to be sure on the point. |: ly 


Exputsions From Oxrorp. — In the! 


read: “If Mr. Rosemary had assisted at the 
Coronation, he might have seen his Majesty 
[Charles I[.] vested in Sacerdotal habili- 
ments.” This refers no doubt to the diaconal 
dalmatic. Did Queen Anne or Queen Victoria 
wear anything corresponding with this? 
W. C. B. 
‘THe Wisk Men or Gornam.’—- I am at 
present engaged in collecting material for a 
work on the well-known “Gotham” tales 
and all relating to them. I have already 
noted the various references hereto in the 
earlier series of ‘N. & Q..’and shall be pleased 
to meet with any itions to the same. 
Allusions to Gotham or the Gothamites in 
old literature, poetry, or plays will be very 
acceptable to me (if not previously recorded 
in well-known works), and, indeed, anything 
bearing on the matter. I am specially desir- 
ous of noting all London and provincial im- 
pressions of the tales, whatever be their date, 
so far as I am enabled to do so. I have 
notices of issues hailing from Coventry and 
Hull, and shall be greatly pleased to learn of 
others (with dates, wherever possible). lL 
shall be glad to be brought into communi- 
cation with owners of any issue of the tales. 
Any information, whether sent to ‘N. & > 
or to my private address, will be gratefully 
received. A. STAPLETON. 
30, Notintone Place, Sneinton, Nottingham. 


BERKSHIRE Caro. — Between fifty and 
sixty years ago, when I was a boy at Reading, 
I remember the waits used to sing on several 
consecutive evenings (I fancy from Christmas 
to New Year’s Day) a song which increased a 
line or two each evening. All I can recall of 


| it was the refrain— 


.....my true love came to me, 
two turtle doves, a partridge, and a pear tree. 


St. James's Chronicle of somewhere between | (an any reader supply the blanks, or give an 
1740 and 1750 there appeared the following : ‘account of the song ! W. J. BR. 


“On Saturday last six young men were ex: | 
pelled the University of Oxford for praying, | 


Ecyertan Frac. —What is the blazon of 


preaching, and expounding the Scriptures.” | the Egyptian flag, and that of the Khedive's 
Can any of your readers supply the names of | flag, if different? One or other was hoisted 


these young men ? P. Terry. | 


2, Hornsey Rise, N. 
CoronaTIons on St. Georce’s Day.—Elisha | 
Smith, M.A., “lecturer of Wisbeech,” preached | 


with the British flag after Omdurman. 
Rogt. Guy. 
The Wern. Pollokshaws. 


Bess or Harpwick.— In Murdin’s ‘ Burghley 


asermon at that place, 8 Aug., 1714, on the| State Papers’ (pp. 558-60) there are state- 
death of Queen Anne, wherein, after com-| ments, in a letter from Mary Stuart, upon the 
paring King George I. to St. George killing | authority of Bess of Hardwick, made against 
the dragon (i.¢., Popery), he stated that our | the good name of Queen Elizabeth. Is this 
sovereigns were usually crowned on 23 April, | letter thought genuine, or is there any reason 
St. George’s Day. Is there any foundation | to doubt its authenticity? Do any readers 
for this statement? In ‘Rosemary & Bayes’| know of views of Chatsworth as it was in the 
(a reply by Henry Stubbes to Andrew Mar- | days of Bess of Hardwick ; and, if so, where 
vell’s ‘Rehearsal Transprosed ’), 1672, p. 9, we | are they to be found? In writing to his wife 
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the Earl of Strafford promises to have his | hand holding an anchor. 


Motto, “ Hostis 


portrait done for her by Mr. Hawkens. I am | honori invidia.” Can any one tell me to whom 


unable to find this name in Redgrave. Do| this crest belongs? 


any readers know anything about him ? 
J. J. Fosrer. 


[See 1* S. i. 276, 339; 4S. iv. 409.] 


Herapic.—We have heard much lately of 
spurious arms. What is the position of B 
in the following case? A, an armigerous 
foreigner, came to England as a_ political 
exile at the end of the last century. B, his 
great-grandson, is an English citizen. B 
possesses the armorial bearings of A. If he 
uses them without confirmation from the 
College of Arms he may be offending some 
law of heraldry, but can he be said to be 
using spurious arms? H. H. 


Masor-GeneRaAL GrorcE Morcan.—Can 
any correspondent give me information re- 
specting a Major-General George Morgan, 
who married in 1776 Lady Frances, only 
surviving daughter of the third Earl of Har- 
borough? He predeceased her. She died in 
1841, and was buried in the nave of Oyster- 
mouth Church. Avrrep Hatt. 


CosBy AND JEFFREYS Famiies.—Eliza- 
beth, daughter of General William Cosby, 
Governor of New York, married (1) Lord 
Augustus Fitzroy, (2) James Jeffreys. By 
her second husband she had at least two 
daughters. I should be glad to know 
whether these daughters were married, and, 
if so, to whom, and whether she had any 
other children. 


PROCESS FOR REMOVING ParInt From Oak. 
~-I understand there is a new process for 
removing paint from old vakwork. It is not | 
caustic 8 nor burning and scraping, but 
a preparation of some kind. Could I ascer- 


tain its nature through your journal ? 
W. H. Seru-Saurru. 


Evucuaris.—In Lecky’s ‘History of Ra-| 
tionalism,’ vol. ii. p. 300, note, is a reference | 
to an actress named Eucharis, “the first who 
appeared on the Greek stage which Nero | 
had instituted,” and whose “charms are!) 
recorded in perhaps the most touching of all | 


| 


the epitaphs that have descended to us from | 
antiquity.” Where can I find any account | 
of this Eucharis; and what is the epitaph | 
referred to? Lucts. 


ArmorIAL.—In looking through some 


papers I came across a coat of arms, 
Quarterly of two, viz. Gules, in the first 
and fourth a hawk argent, and in the second 
Crest, a 


and third a fish naiant argent. 


Geo. D. HAaRBRON. 


Famity.—I shall be pleased if 
any of your numerous correspondents can 
ive me any information of the Fulham 
amily, of Ireland and England. 

. M. THompson. 

12, Forsyth Road, West Jesmond, Newcastle. 


AstroLtocy.— Who was the first astro- 
nomical writer to ignore astrology ? 
E. L. G. 


Joun Bysse.—Can any one supply genea- 
logical particulars of John Bysse, who was 
Recorder of Dublin in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, and Chief Baron of the Irish 
Exchequer from 1660 until his death? His 
will was proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Dublin in 1679. W. D. Pryx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Wituram GuLston, wine merchant, near 
the New Market House in Oxford Road, 
17 Sept., 1726. His new house “Ste. Marie la 
Bonne ftields ” is mentioned February, 1726. I 
shall be obliged for any information respect- 
ing him, particularly as to what became of 
any books and pictures in his possession at 
his death. R. 


Tuomas THEOBALD= Rosa (?).—Wanted the 
marriage of Thomas Theobald and Rosa (}) 
between 1741 and 1755, in the south of Eng- 
land, probably in or near London. 

Mrs. STEPHENSON. 

Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


Str Ricwarp CoLet, CoLLert, 
or Coterr.—Can any one give me infor- 
mation respecting this person? He married 
—— of Tintern Abbey (which Tintern Abbey 
I do not know). I do not even know in what 
century he lived, but I think probably at the 
end of the eighteenth. I should be glad to 
know when and where he lived, what arms 
he bore, his pedigree, wife’s name, &c. 

R. LENNARD. 

Lower Heyford Rectory, Banbury. 


County Historres.—On 23 March last in 
the House of Commons Mr. Balfour, in reply 
to Mr. Jasper More, said he had no official 
knowledge of the histories of counties about 
to be compiled, but he understood that such 
works were being prepared, and that they 
would embody the information contained in 
the series of county histories, compiled one 
hundred years ago, which were issued by the 


‘then Board of Agriculture. What were these 


county histories issued one hundred years 
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ago, and under whose auspices are the new 
histories being prepared ? J. B. R. 
{Messrs. A. Constable & Co. publish the new series ] 


Tue Usiquiry or Irtshmen.—The following 
appears in vol. i. p. 251 of ‘ Recollections of 
Paris, by Capt. Hon. D. Bingham (Chapman 
& Hall, 1896) :— 

“There was some sharp fighting in the direction 
of Choisy le Roi, during which a good - looking 
young Irishman fell well to the front. He had 
thrown up his commission in Her Majesty’s service 
to cast in his lot with the francs-tireurs. His 
av was unmistakable, reminding me of the 
mes :— 

So frank and bold his bearing, boy, 

Should you meet him onward faring, boy, 
Through Chili’s glow or Iceland’s snow, 
You'd say—‘ What news from Erin, boy ?’” 

Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly supply 
me with information respecting the author 
of the lines I have quoted from Capt. Bing- 
ham’s interesting work ? 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE TomB or RicHarp II. 
ee from Dean Stanley’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey,’ second edition, pp. 148-9, the author 
of ‘England in the Age of Wycliffe? states that 
“round the magnificent tomb which he himself 
{Richard II.] adorned in memory of his dead wife, 
and against the day of his own death, runs an in- 
scription, which the visitor to Westminster Abbey 
can still read. It contains the proud boast that he 
overthrew the heretics and laid their friends low.” 

Surely there must be some mistake in this, 
and the inscription must be intended for some 
oneelse, for both the motherand wifeof Richard 
were kindly disposed towards Wycliffe and 
his teaching, al Richard’s early friends were 
mostly Lollards. If the inscription is meant 
to apply to Richard, the high ecclesiastics of 
the Church were very ungrateful to him, 
as both the archbishops and no fewer than 
thirteen bishops out of twenty who formed 
the hierarchy of the Church in the year 1399 
voted for his deposition. Moreover, if he 
overthrew the heretics, what need was there 
for the statute De Heretico Comburendo, 
which was passed by his supplanter in the 
year 1401? I should be glad to know when 
and by whom this inscription was placed on 
Richard’s tomb. R. C. Bostock. 


Frissre.—I am asked by an American 
friend of mine of the name of Frisbie who 
lives in New England what is the origin 
of this name. He writes that he has been 
told in America that Frisbie was originally 
a Welsh name. Somebody, five hundred years 
ago or more, with a small band founded a 
small town or colony, and they called the place 
where they settled Frisbie or Frisby. With 


regard to the derivation of the word my 
friend suggests that the first syllable means 
fresh, and the second, /v, die, or 4ee, earth or 
air, the two combined meaning fresh air. In 
looking over a list of towns I find Frisby, a 
town in Leicestershire, not far from Melton 
Mowbray, which in old books used to be called 
Frisbie. Your paper has evidently spread 
abroad, as my friend has asked me to address 
on his behalf an inquiry to you. 
W. A. GILLIGAN. 


Beplies, 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9% §. iii. 44.) 

To rob this University and city of its Ox 
seems at first sight an audacious proceed- 
ing. Surely by this time some one skilled 
in Saxon should have set at ease the minds 
of us weaklings, who can claim but little 
knowledge, but great interest in the question 
involved. Some years ago, with dictionary 
at elbow, I went carefully over this charter, 
because it seemed to contain the earliest 
version of the name Cherwell, and it always 
seemed strange that the Saxon well, imply- 
ing gushing out or welling out, could be 
transferred to streams rather sluggish in 
character, such as the Cherwell and Orwell. 
The first step in the inquiry upon this matter 
should be to study the accuracy of the tran- 
scription from the earlier charter. Will some 
scholar inform us whether there are sufficient 
variations in it from the established Saxon of 
later days to make one believe that the tran- 
scriber quoted fairly ? It is well to remember 
that the later charter, Eadred’s, is more than 
forty years after a trustworthy mention of 
Oxnaforda. Next, not knowing the writer of 
the article, one would naturally attempt to 
form, so far as possible, from his communica- 
tion, a judgment whether or not he is capable 
of handling the subject satisfactorily. It is 
but fair to acknowledge that there are points 
which somewhat tell against his skill as an 
antiquary. Such are the following. The 
Alfred coins are stated by him to supply us 
with the earliest version of the name Oxford, 
viz., Oxnaforda or Oksnaforda. Mr. James 
Parker, a competent judge of such matters, is 
compelled, as any one would be on the evi- 
dence adduced, to regard the coins as being 
stamped Orsnaforda, which is certainly not 
Oxford (vide his ‘ Early Oxford,’ p. 366). The 
first occurrence of the name is in 912 (or 910), 
in the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as Oxna- 
forda. The writer takes quite seriously a 


common myth about buildings being shifted 
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from one locality to another during or after 
their construction. If Abendon Abbey was 
one of this class, it should not be believed on 
the strength of Leland’s repetition of a mere 
tradition ; and if the former site is marked on 
the Ordnance map, it is merely as indicating 
the belief of the engineer who had charge 
of the survey of that part of Berkshire. On 
this position of the abbey he founds an argu- 
ment in which he neglects the port-street 
belonging to Abbendune, a feature his isolated 
abbey would scarcely be likely to possess. 
By this supposition, too, he so narrows down 
the area that it can hardly include the three 
districts of Aethelingwood, Cumnor, and 
Gatscombe. He identifies Sandford with a 
Stanford, when only one version of a single 


document can be produced to support the | 


latter mode of spelling. Few seem acquainted 
with the fact that a belief was current in the 
early part of the seventeenth century that 


Oxford took its name from a ford near Ken- | 


nington Island (vide Hutten’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Oxford’). He uses the term Isis for the 
Thames, but will find that all documents are 
adverse to this promiscuous use of the two 
words ; and lastly, he speaks of the insertion 
of mete, or bounds, in a charter, as being 
something out of the common. 

The sequence of the places which mark the 
limits in Ceadwalla’s charter is somewhat 
as follows :—-1, Eoccenford, as Mr. SHore re- 
marks, usually taken as Oxford; 2, Abbey 
dyke, of Abbendune ; 3, 
(7) Chilswell ; 4, Mark-ford or boundary-ford ; 
5, Green-way ; 6, a brook ; 7, Wood-ford ; 8, 
the outshoot of Pippel’s streamlet ; 9, Valley- 
moor ; 10, Rith-ige, streamlet isle ; 11, Man’s 
grave ; 12, Pippel-bridge ; 13, Fulan oak, of 
criminal (?) ; 14, Hedgelea ; 15, Broad mere ; 
16, a hill-foot ; 17, a row of stubs ; 18, Brom- 
cumbe’s head ; 19, Abbendune ; 20, the Port- 
street or city street; 21, a highway; 22, 
Ecgune’s (or Egwin’s) homestead or court- 
yard ; 23, Bacgan-leah ; 24, Sceceling acer ; 
25, Stanford ; 26, Megthe-ford, province-ford 
or tribe-ford ; 27, Thamese ; 28, Miclan-ige on 
Cearewele, large island at (?) Cherwell ; 29, 
?) neothan berige ; 30, Bacgan’s brook ; 31, 


discovered which does not demand the inser- 
tion of the s sound absent in the stem eocce. 
From 4 to 17 seem to be places, probably lost 
to us, down the Ock straight towards py Preene 
dune (the real). 28, a fork-shaped lake and 
a long lake, he tells us, are “now represented 
by river islands of these shapes.” The locality 
ot these should be stated, as should his reason 
for thinking that the Thames deposits islands 
to obliterate its pools. 23, Backer-lake “ of 
Oxford medieval records,” he says is Bacgan’s 
brook ; but one would look nearer Bacgan’s- 
leah (our Bagley, three miles off) for such a 
ditch, not at a spot about 120 yards south of 
the old gasworks. Bacgan’s homestead occurs 
(charter of Eadwig, 946) in the mete of 
Cenigtune (Kennington), in which, if any- 
where, and if Mr. Sore is correct in his 
attributions, we should expect to find the 
place Megtheford ; but it is not mentioned, 
and that for the very simple reason that 
Stanford and Megtheford (in conjunction) 
are above Oxford, and occur as boundaries in 
the same king’s charter (A.D. 955 or 956, Prof. 
Earle’s ‘ Land Charters ’) of Hinksey, Wytham, 
and Seckworth. Had these two stood apart 
in the latter bounding, there might have been 
some hope for his theory about these two 
places ; but to suppose that in the interval 
Ceadwalla and Eadwig they had 
gone up stream a few miles, and still kept 
company together, is past belief. 31, Heafce's 
ora is “the Great Sandhills, in the same re- 
cords”; but Sandhulls farm, or Sandells, is no 
ora or ridge, as in Cumnor or Bognor, but a 
low-lying meadow, turf over a loose gravel, 
“great” only because it has a smaller one 
near it. 15, Bradley (south-east of Cumnor) 
is twisted to make it fit Bradmere. To con- 
found /eagh and mere is somewhat dangerous. 

There is probably some rule to be dis- 
covered which will explain how these early 
names became corrupted. One instance may 
be noted. Ocanlea becomes Ocley, not Oxley, 
and Occanslaew becomes Ockslow, the latter 
change being not unlike that which might 
convert Eoccenes into Osen(ey). I write this 
with the motive of getting near to the truth, 
j and trust that some Saxon scholar will read 


eafce’s ridge or border ; 32, Holan dene} over the three charters mentioned and en- 
? hollow vale); 33, Tidewalds well; 34,! lighten us as to the reasonableness of Mr. 


hamese; 35, the dyke of Occene; 36, the 
Ock ; 37, Ock-ford. 


| SHore’s theory, and that others who have good 
| knowledge of theold names of localitiesaround 


Out of these the writer chooses a few to| the Ock will kindly communicate any that 


experiment upon. 
Osney.” This may be; but if Eoccen, with 
three variants, incontestably stands for the 
Ock, the Abingdon river, it is hazardous to 
transfer it to an island on the Thames. Some 
form like Osan-eig has been suggested or 


Thus : 1, Eoccenes, “ now | seem to bear a resemblance to the first twenty- 


| one of the list. Hersert Hurst. 


6, Tackley Place, Oxford. 
| “SpRENUA NOS EXERCET INERTIA ” (9% S. i. 
381 ; ii. 70, 292).—In a note thus headed the 
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question is asked, “Who has rendered these 
words to the effect that the innmobility of our 
respective idiosyncrasies possesses us?” and 
so forth. I think I can clear up the matter to 
KILLIGREW’S entire satisfaction. The expres- 
sion on which he comments is to be found in 
Horace’s eleventh ‘Epistle,’ bk. i, the four 
concluding lines of which are as follows :— 
Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare 
eurrunt ; 
Strenua nos exercet inertia; navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis, hic est ; 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit 2quus. 
The passage is well known. Every grammar- 
school boy used to be familiar with the first 
line, and the fourth is quoted by Sir Philip 
Sidney in his ‘Apologie for Poetrie’ (Mr. 
Arber’s reprint, p. 44, London, 1868); by 
Robert Burton in his ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ pt. ii. sec. iii. mem. 3 (sixteenth edition, 
London, 1836): “’Tis at hand, at home already, 
which thou so earnestly seekest,” he exclaims, 
in his homely and sturdy English, when com- 
menting on the words ; and, lastly, Boswell, 
in his ‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
. 390 (fifth edition, London, T. Cadell & 
V. Davies, 1812), talking of his father’s 
“elegant modern mansion,” as it was termed 
by Dr. Johnson, who was then visiting it, 
says, “On the front of the house of Auchin- 
leck is this inscription, ‘Quod petis, hic est ; 
Est Ulubris ; animus si te non deficit equus.’” 
These citations, to which more might be added, 
are enough to show that the words have never 
been held to mean anything abstruse or 
transcendental. I am piesed te be able to 
furnish the reference which KILLIGREW has 
forgotten. His translation of the lines quoted 
from Horace is as follows :— 
Who ee the channel get a change of climate, not 
oT soul. 
A passive force that knows no change continues to 
control : 
We go in search of happiness by boat as well as car. 
What you are looking for, my friend, is here just 
where you are, 
Here or at Little Peddlington if once you under- 
stand 
To keep your mind from worries and your temper 
well in hand. 
Though a little diffuse (six lines for four); 
and a trifle jin-de-siécle in phraseology, 
GREW’S version may pass master, subject to a 
comment which I will pass anon. In Prof. 
H. Morley’s edition of Sir P. Sidney’s ‘ De- 
fence of Poesie,’ pp. 66, 67 (Cassell’s “ National 
Library,” London, 1889), I find a note which 
so completely supplies the information re- 
quired that I give it in its entirety :— 
They change their skies but not their mind who run 
across the seas ; 
We toil in laboured idleness, and seek to live at ease 


With force of ships and four-horse teams. That 
which you seek is here, 

At Ulubra, unless your mind fail to be calm and 
clear. 

That is the version of the Professor, who 

continues :— 

*“* At Ulubre’ was equivalent to saying in the 
dullest corner of the world, or anywhere. Ulubre 
was a little town, probably, in Campania, a Roman 
Little Peddlington. Thomas Carlyle may have had 
this passage in mind when he gave to the same 
thought a grander form in ‘Sartor Resartus’: ‘ May 
we not say that the hour of spiritual enfranchise- 
ment is even this? When your ideal world, wherein 
the whole man has been dimly struggling and inex- 
pressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed 
and thrown open, and you discover with amazement 
enough, like the Lothario in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” 
that your America is here or nowhere. The situation 
that has not its duty, its ideal, was never occupied 
by man. Yes, here, in this poor, miserable hampered 
actual wherein thou even now standest, here or 
nowhere, is thy Ideal: work it out therefrom, 
believe, live, and be free. Fool! the Ideal is in 
thyself, the impediment too is in thyself. Thy con- 


| dition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same 


Ideal out of. What matter whether such stuff be 
of this sort or that, so the form thou give it 
heroic, be poetic? O thou that pinest in the im- 
prisonment of the actual, and criest bitterly to the 
zods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, 
snow this of a truth, the thing thou seekest is 
already with thee, here or nowhere, couldst thou 
only see.’” 
From an indistinct recollection of this pas- 
sage, KILLIGREW will, I think, acknowledge 
that he has taken (1) the metre of what he 
calls his “ doggerel ”; (2) the identification of 
Ulubre with Little Peddlington ; and, lastly, 
his transcendentalism, founded on the almost 
inspired utterances of the Sage of Chelsea. 
As to getting a “change of soul,” that he 
could not reasonably expect ; it is a feat yet 
to be accomplished. The Professor talks of a 
“ change of mind,” which is more to the pur- 
pose, and gives Horace’s meaning with sufti- 
cient accuracy. I am pleased to be able to 
furnish KiLLickREw with the reference he 
wanted, and I would recommend him, if he feel 
annoyed at his forgetfulness, to make the 
pine-woods of Costebelle re-echo with the 
maledictory line quoted by “the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table ”:— 
Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt ! 
Joun T. Curry. 

Leicu : Lea (9 §. ii. 84, 215, 374).—It is, 
in my opinion, extremely doubtful that the 
Shropshire Shakerley denotes “the robber’s 
mound.” Has anybody ever heard of a 
tumulus or barrow being raised over the 
remains of a highwayman? If “robber” is 
to come in at all, the name more likely means 
“the robber’s retreat or den”—A.-S. scedcre 


+A.-S. Aleéw=Middle Eng. Jewe, &¢.—=Mod. 
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Eng. /ee, probably occasionally confused with 
A.-Sax.hlaw=Middle Eng. lawe, &c.,“ mound.” 
In seeking the derivation of a place-name 
it is, of course, advisable, where possible, to 
collect all the old spellings we can and then 
collate and analyze them, should great diver- 
gence render this necessary, rather than select 
one at random or because it fits in best with 
our ideas of its etymology. As to the South 
Lancashire Shakerley, which I ought to have 
included in ‘The Place-Names of the Liver- 
pool District,’ I discard both of the above- 
named presumed origins and prefer a simple 
natural derivation, equating it with Waver- 
ley, and classing it with such names as 
Bromley, Risley, essen or Fernley, Bramley, 
Clovelly, Sedgley, Bentley, Hatley, Mosley, 
Riley, Cawley or Coley or Caley or Cayley, 
Wortley, and Netley, representing grass, 
shrub, and small plant life generally ; and 
with Ashley, Oakley, Elmley, Berkeley, 
Alderley, Elderslie or Ellerslie, Aspley or 
Apsley, Mapley or Mapperley, Lindley, Haw- 
ley, Thornley, Appley or Apperley, Pirley or 
Purley, Plumbley, and Nutley, representing 
tree life. “Shaker” is dialectal English for 
the quaking or dithering grass ; and Shaker- 
ley, i have no doubt, was originally meadow- 
land conspicuous for this kind of growth. 
In the ‘Calendar to Pleadings, Duchy of 
Lancaster, we find Shakerlaye temp. 
Henry VIIL, and “Shakerley medowe” 
temp. Henry VIIL and Edward VI. It is, 
too, somewhat of a cvincidence to meet 
with a Shakinghey in the same ‘Calen- 
dar’ temp. Philip and Mary. Does not this 
last name seem to bear out my derivation 
of Shakerley ? Hy. Harrison, 


Curtous CHristiAN Name (9 iii. 
225).—For some years, during my childhood, 
I lived in the family of the vicar of Dunkirk, 
and remember his telling us of the man who 
was christened Acts of the Apostles, and 
also of the abbreviation of the name, viz., 
Actsy, with which we were much amused. 
If my memory is not playing me false, I think | 
the four previous sons of this family were | 
duly named Matthew, Mark, Luke, and | 
John, so the fifth son was called Acts of | 
the Apostles! The date of this Actsy’s| 
funeral, 14 November, 1865, is identical with 


my residence at Dunkirk. . M. 


*‘Oxrorp Arco’ (9 ii. 309, 475).—It is 
a suggestion of mine that Richard Burdon 
(of Newcastle), inquired for by your corre- | 
spondent as the writer of the ‘Oxford Argo,’ 
may be the Rev. Richard Burdon, Fellow of | 
Oriel College. The name is a well-known one 
in the north of England, and the pedigree of 


Burdon of Castle Eden, co. Durham, may be 
found in Burke’s ‘History of the Landed 
Gentry.’ [can remember some lines by him 
in the Oxjord Protestant Magazine, a periodical 
| in existence circa 1846 
In eighteen hundred and eleven 
gained the Newdigate, 
In eighteen twelve a first class man, 
As chronicles relate ; 
In thirteen next, in Oriel’s prime, 
A Fellow I was found, 
And in fourteen for English prose 
My brow was laurel bound. 
Joun PrckrorD, M.A. 
| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
| Ihave always understood that the author 
| of this was the Rev. Henry Bellenden Bulteel, 
| M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, and curate of 
St. Ebbe’s, Oxford. J. B. R. 


Tue Roman Guerto (9 S. ii. 463 ; iii. 90, 
154).—In reply to Sr. Swrrnry’s query as to 
/my authority for the statement that the 
| round yellow badge decreed by Innocent III. 
was only worn by the Jews of Rome in the 
thirteenth century, it consisted in the fact 
that in the century following we find them 
commanded by the Senate to wear a badge 
altogether different in shape and colour, 
namely, a red over-mantle. Here is the 
statute* :— 
“Judi super alia vestimenta Tabarros portent 
coloris rubei, exceptis medicis expertis in theoria 
| et practica medicine, et actualiter exercentibus 
}artem medicine in Urbe ibi habitantibus, ap- 
per Dominos Conservatores, Executores 
justitie, et quatuor Consiliarios.” 

It is probable that this distinction was 
not held so odious as the former one, of 
which Benjamin ben Abraham had so bit- 
terly complained. At any rate, we do not 
find complaints of it. It is to be borne in 
mind that interest is more powerful in 
the long run than fiercest prejudice. The 
Angevins of Naples and John XXII. were 
markedly favourable to the Jews, and during 
the early part of the fourteenth century the 
Angevin figured prominently as the “Senator 
Urbis ”in Rome. To him and other Italian 
princes the Israelite proved useful in three 
capacities: as a translator of MSS., as a 
physician, and as a money-lender. Hence 
reasons enough for mitigation in the severe 
attitude formerly observed toward the Roman 
Jew. Similarly we observe that the Venetians 
of that period were alternately expelling and 
recalling the Jews. according as public utilit 
dictated. In the fifteenth century Martin V. 
(Colonna), in a severe decree, obliged the 


* *Statuti di Roma,’ lib. ii. c. 244. 
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Jews in Rome to wear a distinctive vesture, 
which perhaps indicates that the wearing of 
one had dropped into abeyance during the 
exile of the Popes at Avignon and the schism 
which followed. The “distinction” thus 
decreed was not to be the old yellow round, 
but the reddish mantle. Paul II. (Barbo), 
1464, approved of the exemption of Jewis 

doctors from wearing this mantle, which 
shows that it still prevailed. By this time 
the belief in the Israelite as a physician had 
become well rooted at Rome, and the health 
of the reigning Pontiff was usually confided 
to the care of Jacob or Simon. In 1504 there 
is a specially interesting deed of Julius II. 
exempting his doctor Samuel, his wife, chil- 
dren, and servants from wearing the “dis- 
tinction” both in Rome and wheresoever they 
might travel outside it. I may mention here 
that at Tivoli also there had been a synagogue 
since 1338. The succeeding Pontiffs, Leo X., 
Clement VIL, and Paul III. (Farnese), seem 
to have placed great reliance upon their 
Hebrew physicians, who enjoyed great privi- 
leges and exemptions until the Pontificate 
of the Neapolitan Caraffa. 

Nevertheless, according to Antonio Frizzi 
(‘Memorie di Ferrara, t. ix. p. 168), Ercole, 
Duke of Ferrara in 1496, owing to a great 
influx of Spanish Jews at Ferrara, reverted 
to the original round badge sewn upon the 
breast.* However, this, even if true, occurs 
a long way from Rome. 

Then we come to Paul IV., 1555, and his 
especial badges, described in my last commu- 
nication. Immediately after the death of 
this Pontiff we find Pius IV. permitting 
the Jews to wear red berrétte again, upon 
payment of ten scudi apiece. His severe 
successor, Pius V., however, revoked this 
privilege. The tendency to revert to the 
red colour, and get rid of the yellow again 
imposed, is shown by the fact that in 1636 
the yellow serrétta had become a reddish 
cap, and the Cardinal of S. Onofrio under 
Urban VIII. (Barberini) ordered a peremp- 
tory return to yellow. “The Jews,” writes 
Gigli, “now wore merely a piece of red 
silk on their heads, so that they resembled 
cardinals.” 

_ Inthe spectacles arranged in February, 1709, 
in honour of Casimira, Queen of Poland, the 
fish vendors contributed a car to the proces- 
sion, on which were burlesqued all the cere- 
monies observed by the Jews at the burial of 


* This badge had originally been obligatory in 
all Christian and not only in Toledo 
and Rome. In France it would appear to have 

omg blue under Louis 1X., and was called 
rouelle. 


their dead. The offended Israelites com- 
plained bitterly to the Holy Office and the 
Cardinal-Vicar, and the exhibition was pro- 
hibited in future ; but it so happened that 
Alexander, the son of the queen, greatly 
desired to have a private view of it. In 
consequence, it was shown all over again the 
same evening in the garden of the Palazzino 
of the Zuccari, on Trinita di Monti,* before 
an immense concourse of guests. 

The following may be worth quoting in 
reference to the thirteenth-century enact- 
ment :—- 

“Statuimus ut tales utriusque sexus, in omni 
Christianorum provincia, et tempore qualitate 
habitus publice ab aliis populis distinguantur, cum 
etiam per Mosen hoc ipsum legatur eis injunctum.” 
—‘Corp. Juris Canon.,’ c. 18 x., De Usuris. 

Sr. BADDELEY. 


DovustruL GRAMMAR IN THE A.V. AND IN 
THE Prayer Book ii. 305, 431).—Mr. 
SwEETING is mistaken in supposing that 
Numbers xxii. 15 presents a specimen of bad 
grammar. There, as in innumerable instances 
of the same kind, the substantive verb is 
understood thus: “ And Balak sent yet again 

rinces more and more honourable than they 
Pvere)” I cannot see why Lowth should 
have thought the grammar doubtful in the 
passage :— 

Nor hope to be myself less miserable 
7 I seek, but others to make such 
Si. 


This case is similar to the former. “Am” 

is understood—* As I [am].” Really, gram- 

matical exercises of such extreme simplicity 

are more suitable for children in the third 

standard of a board school than for the 

readers of ‘N. & QR. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Bepront, Mrippiesex (9 §. iii. 148).—By 
‘The Parish Register Abstract,’ 1831, the 
church registers of baptisms and marriages 
commenced in 1695, and were perfect to 1812; 
but the burials on record were from 1678. 
The registers, therefore, from 1538 have been 
missing for many years. 

VERARD Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


TERMINATION “-INGTON” (9 §. iii. 208).— 
The town of the descendants of some settler 
or owner is the meaning of this generally. 
If Mr. Foster will refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 7® 4 
x. 362, he will see a learned essay upon ‘ The 
Patronymic “-ing,”’ by Canon Tay tor, who 
inserts the typical “ Ida wees Eopping, Eoppa 

* Between the Via Sistina and Via Gregoriana, so 
familiar to English travellers to-day. 
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wes Esing, Esa wes Inguing, Ingui Angen- 
witing,” from ‘A.-S. Chron.,’ a.p. 547. The 
fantastical changes which such a constituent 
of a place-name may pass into can be seen in 
the variations of Bermingaham, as it appears 
in a charter of Henry ViIL, *Monast. ng.,’ 
i. 442, in the name of a witness: ‘An His- 
torical Curiosity. One Hundred and Forty- 
one Ways of spelling Birmingham’ (Lond., 
1880). Ep. MARSHALL. 


The querist should read Canon Taytor’s 
‘Words and Places’ for a full account of the 
termination -ington and -ingham. In North- 
umberland, by the way, as the late Alex- 
ander J. Ellis once told me, the latter of these 
allied endings is always pronounced with g 
soft ; thus Bellingham, Ovingham, Whitting- 
ham, are called Bellinjam, Ovinjam, Whittin- 
jam. May not this explain why Brummagem 
and Birmingham exist side by side as alter- 
natives? We must sappose that when the 
ancients wrote ee they intended to 
represent the sound Birminjam. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Surely the derivation should not be far to 
seek. have always understood that such 
family names originated from the home of 
those who first assumed them. Nothing 
seems more natural ; and the names of fami- 
lies such as Wellington, Ermington, Bensing- 
ton, Kensington, &c., appear to have had this 
origin. And the late J. R. Green, in the first 
chapter of his ‘Short History,’ explains how 
the places obtained their names: “ Harling 
abode by Harling, and Billing by Billing ; 
and each ‘ wick,’ or ‘ ham,’ or ‘stead,’ or ‘tun’ 
took its name from the kinsmen who dwelt 
together in it. The home or ‘ham’ of the 
Billings would be Billingham, and the ‘tun’ 
or township of the Harlings would be Harl- 
ington.” So in early days were many places 
named ; and conversely in later centuries, when 
men began to adopt surnames, family names 
becoming necessary for purposes of distinc- 
tion, men took their names from the towns 
or villages in which they dwelt or from which 
they had migrated. Mr. Foster would do 
well to peruse the Rev. C. W. Bardsley’s 
‘English Surnames: their Sources and Sig- 
nifications ’ (Chatto & Windus). 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 


The English place-namesin -ton, -ington, and 
sixty other endings are tabulated in Pail. 
Soe. Trans., 1880, p. 86, in a paper by W. R. 
Browne. Watrer W. SKEar. 


Sr. CLarrs or HERDMANSTOUN S. iii. 89). 
—QO. M. will find an account of the above 


family in the peerages of Burke, Foster, and 
Douglas, under Sinclair, Lord Sinclair. John 
St. Clair the younger of Herdmanstoun 
married in 1659 Catherine, sole heiress of 
John, sixth Lord Sinclair, and their son 
Henry, in consideration of the antiquity, 
fidelity, and singular services of the family, 
and the loss suffered by the sixth earl in the 
late civil war, was allowed to succeed to the 
title. RADCLIFFE. 


Rewics or CHartes I. (8 §. vi. 226, 315; 
9 S. ii. 513; iii. 130).—By way of addition 
to my notes at the last reference, may I be 
allowed to add that I presume the following 
paragraph refers to No. 444 in the Catalogue 
of the Stuart Exhibition ?— 

“Yesterday, at Sotheby’s, Messrs. 8 yink & Son 
bought a coin for the record price of 770/. The 
value of the coin lies in the fact that it was pre- 
sented by Charles I. to Bishop Juxon during the 
last scene in the eventful life of the unfortunate 
monarch.” —Daily Mail, 17 Nov., 1896. 

Amongst the information given in the 
Stuart Exhibition Catalogue concernin 
No. 375, the “silver alarum clock,” it is sai 
that it bears the maker’s name, “ Edwardus 
East, Londini.” I judge, therefore, that in the 
following extract from the Exchequer Rolls 
in the Public Record Office (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2-4 §. vii. 162) this article is referred to :— 

“Paid unto Edward East, Watchmaker, for a 
watch going thirty hours, with two gold cases and 
a cheque, 28/. ; and for a great silver clock, striking 
the hours and quarters upon several bells, 26/. by 
order 4 Decem., 1647. 54/.” 

Since the above was written a friend has 
sent me a copy of the Rambler of 10 Dec., 
1898. On p. 127 isa very ood illustration of 
the “sky-coloured vest” from a photograph 
“taken by Mr. Stevens just before the sale.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


At the last reference it is said ‘The Secret 
History of Whitehall’ is bound up and paged 
with ‘The Tragical History of the Stuarts.’ 
My copy (London, R. Baldwin, 1697) consists 
of two volumes, the first devoted wholly to 
‘The Secret History’ and preface, the other 
a continuation of ‘ The Secret History’ along 
with ‘The Tragical History of the Stuarts,’ 
but not paged with the second part of ‘ The 
Secret History.’ I find some difficulty in 
making a satisfactory deduction from what is 
said by KILuicREw, in which he points to 
want of faith on his part in ‘The Secret 
History,’ and yet indicates a certain reliance 
on ‘ The Tragical History of the Stuarts,’ and 
then seemingly casts a doubt on the author’s 
statement with respect to the “wastcoat.” 


We are further told that there is nothing to 
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show that the author was born at the time of | suspended from the front in the neighbour- 
King Charles’s death. Well, certainly there is | hood of Hythe, Kent (towards Dimchurch, I 
not any evidence in the volumes referred to| think). On the model gate is painted :— 
proving that D. Jones was born when Charles This gate hangs high and hinders none ; 
was murdered, nor can I understand why Refresh and pay and travel on, 
such proof is wanted. On the question of | or to that effect. What I wish to point out 
the veracity of an author or historian, surely | is the words “hangs high,” which here take 
it is new to inquire as to whether the writer the place of “ hangs well ” in the examples 
was living during the period upon which he | given by previous correspondents. The sense 
has written. Butthereis presumptive evidence | seems to have the intention of emphasizing 
in vol. i. that the author was alive at the) that there is now no toll-gate or obstruction 
time of the execution. Thus, his first visit to, to hinder, whereas “hangs well” hardly has 
Paris was in the year 1675, and about a year | so pointed a meaning. I like the idea that, 
afterwards he was appointed interpreter | though the inn has retained its old name, the 
there, under the Marquess de Louvous. I fail | obstructing toll-gate has gone, and the road 
‘A. § 


to is wished | is free. W. 

veyed by “it does not inform us at what stage | ' 

in the undressing the ‘wastcoat’ was arrived|, Un the road from Saffron Waldon to 

at; but the delivery of the George into the | Thaxted there is an inn with the sign of the 

bishop’s hands is mentioned later.” So far | five-barred gate, and inscription as given by 
Mr. Batpockx. Near here, in the parish of 


as the books in question are concerned, the | 
word “ wastcoat ” is followed by “he delivered | Chessington, is an inn with a similar sign 
ud inscription. W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 


his George,” &c. If the king was disrobed to ‘di Vier ~ 
his “sky-coloured sattin wastcoat,” to arrive | uddington Vicarage, Surrey. 
at “the stage” in the disrobing it will, [| oth 
J 1. 186).— S 1s 
suppose, be necessary to state precisely all | 4 ti 6). thle is of 
the clothing the king wore at the unfortu- | 7° es 
nate ceremony. There are, however, two very aren J De Candolle in his “Systema 
clear matters—to me at least: first, the king 
wore “a sky-coloured sattin wastcoat ” on the Imos ly 
scaffold ; second, D. Jones does not mention ’ ula y ’ 
that the “ wastcoat” was taken off the king term ‘swede turnip being very rarely used. 
In other parts of England I believe that the 


or that it was given toany one. | reverse holds good. W. Rosenrs. 


Foundiaid, Gower. Lives By Dickens S. iii. 287).—The 

Perhaps the following may be of interest to lines quoted by K. are from ‘The Hymn of 
Mr. Pace. A lady whom I have the pleasure the Wiltshire Labourers,’ and first appeared 
of knowing has in her possession two small | in the Dai/y Newson 14 February, 1846. This 
miniatures, one of King Charles I. and the hymn will be found in ‘ The Plays and Poems 
other of Queen Henrietta Maria, which I was of Charles Dickens,’ vol. ii. p. 223, published 
told were given by that unfortunate monarch by W. H. Allen & Co., Waterloo Place, in 1882. 
before his death to her ancestor Thomas H. r 
Herbert. There was also a relic in the col-| Temple. 


lection of the late Mr. Thomas Bateman, of 
Middleton Hall, Derbyshire. This was sold on 
24 Oct., 1895, by Robinson & Fisher, and is 
entered in their catalogue as follows : 

“Lot 167. A miniature of Charles I. within an 
oval, crowned, garter braided in his own hair, and 
another portrait of Charles L, both with Latin 
inscriptions, in old inlaid oak frame.” 

CHaRLes Drury. 

A watch, with ribbon and key attached, 
said to have been worn by the king upon the 
scaffold, is in the possession of the Earl of 
Ashburnham. (See ‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ 
XXXVi.) Epwarp H. M.A. 


Gate: Sten or Inn ii. 526 ; iii. 216). 
—There is an inn with a small model gate 


AutHor Wantep (9 iii. 227).—‘ Lena’ 
was inquired for in ‘ N. & Q.,’5" S. vii. 189, but 
elicited no answer, which is not surprising as 
it was misprinted Zena. It is, according to 
| the ‘Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library,’ by 
Ellen Wallace. This information is again 
| given by Halkett and Laing. Who the author 
was we may perhaps hear when the last 
volume of Mr. Frederic Boase’s ‘ Modern Eng- 
lish Biography’ appears. It is printed to the 
letter T. Another work, entitled * Lena, the 
Adopted Daughter,’ London (1873), appears in 
the Catalogue of the National Library, but 
I do not find it in the ‘English Cotalngmn? 
which registers a new edition of ‘ Lena, the 


Silent Woman,’ as published in 1865 and a 
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‘Lena Rivers,’ a tale by M. J. Holmes, 1857. 
This is in “ roy. 32mo.” (?). 
THOMAS. 
The author of ‘Lena,’ ‘Beyminstre,’ &c., 
was Ellen Wallace. J. Porrer Briscoe. 


Stovuen (9 S. iii. 169, 198).—There is a 
lace called Slow House in the parish of 
alstead, Essex. It is on the south side of 
the river Colne, which no doubt near this 
spot formerly spread itself in wet weather 
over the level meadow-land westward of the 
town. There can be no question that Slow= 
Slough ; but it is spelt Slow by Morant (1768), 
and when I lived in the neighbourhood, ten 
years ago, it was pronounced so as to rhyme 
with mow. C. DEEDEs. 
Brighton. 


“ AgrtaL Tour” (9 S. ii. 423 ; iii. 178).—It 
is printed “tour” in the “ English Classics” 
edition, London, 1824; “tower” in Willmott’s 
Poets of the Nineteenth 


more likely that he should have written 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aérial tower 
than that he should have been led to prefer 
“tour” by the less familiar line in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ xi. 185, where “airy tour” is used, not 
of the lark, but of the eagle. The note on 
that line in the “Clarendon Press Series ” is : 

“Tour may be either the French tour, the wheel 
of a bird in flight, or the towr* [sic] of the lark in 
* L’ Allegro,’ 43.” 

“Tower” itself was formerly written “tour,” 
as in French. See, under ‘Tower,’ three ex- 
amples in Richardson, one of which is the 
very phrase “airy tour” in Milton, quoted by 
the querist and referred to above. We can 
hardly, however, suppose Beattie to have 
adopted this antiquated spelling. But if he 
wrote “tow’r,” the printer might easily have 
made it “tour.” I suppose only an inspec- 
tion of the original Ms: could settle the 
matter, in default of any recorded remark 
by the poet himself. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


C. Darton, Biack Rop, 1747 (9 S. iii. 127). 


—Sir Charles Dalton, of Hawkeswell or Haux- | 


well, co. Essex, was the second son of Sir 


[* “Towre” in 1673 edition.] 


William Dalton and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, Bart., his wife, of the 
same place. He was Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, was knighted 18 May, 1727, 
and died unmarried 18 Aug., 1747, aged eighty- 
six. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


“TLLUSTRATION ” (9% §. iii. 247).—In an ad- 
vertisement in ‘N. & Q., 1 S. iii. 528, the 
word “illustration” is used in its present 
sense in an extract from the Architectural 
Quarterly Review, the sentence being as 
follows :— 

“It was necessary to the appreciation of the 

characteristics and beauties of Gothic architecture 
that some more extensive series of illustrations 
should be given to the world.” 
Lower down on the same page there is ad- 
vertised a book entitled ‘Illustrations of the 
Remains of Roman Art.’ This volume, being 
dated 1851, carries the use of the word back 
thirteen years beyond the date given by Dr. 
Murray. D. M. R. 


DECOLLATION OF CHARLEs I. (9 S. iii. 124), 
—Reproductions of Mr. Ernest Crofts’s picture 
and those of contemporary artists were given 
in the Pall Mall Budget of 22 May, 1890. In 
the letterpress which accompanied the pictures 
evidence was adduced in support of the prone 
rather than the kneeling position. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Aut Souts’ Day Dirty §. iii. 126).— 
The fifth line of those repeated by the boys 
at the village between Harrogate and Ripley 
should be— 

Hip, hip, hoorah, sir, throw a penny away, sir, &c. 
My memory failed me when I wrote out the 
lines. CELER ET AUDAX. 


“ Cow-RAKE” (9 S. iii. 205, 236).—I ought 
to have mentioned in my note (ante, p. 205) 
that “cow-rake” is dealt with in the ‘E.D.D.,’ 
but in my haste to show that “cowl-rake”= 
“coal-rake,” this was omitted. In mid-Derby- 
shire the dialect speech is full of mouth- 
filling letter sounds, which are most difficult 
to reproduce in writing, w being most ex- 
tensively u: As a lad, I never heard 
the word “cowl”; “cow” was invariably 
used for a lump of coal: “Pur a cow on 
t’ fire.” Coke was “cowk.” Although “cowl” 
and “cow” be dialectal forms of cu/l, to 
gather, “cull” was an unknown word fifty 
years ago amongst those who regularly spoke 


in the dialect. Not one in a hundred o the 
folks would know, if asked, the meaning of 
“cull.” The word “cow” is expressive of 


‘the action of drawing or gathering things 


; In a collection published by Dove, London, 
: 1831, the reading is “tour.” In the passage 
as quoted in ‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ vol. ii. p. 44, 1t is “tower. 
. As Beattie must have remembered Milton’s 
lark in ‘L’Allegro, “singing......from his 
watch-tower in the skies,” it seems much 
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together on the ground, and the sound made 
by a scraper on the ground certainly suggests 
the word “cow,” the w long drawn. 
Hos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘Lucy’s Friittine’ §. iii. 229).—Hogg 
counted Willie Laidlaw among his earliest 
appreciative friends. Laidlaw strenuously 
siventad Hogg’s superlative merits as a 
poet, and contributed ‘Lucy’s Flitting’ to the 
Forest Minstrel,’ which the Ettrick Shepherd 
issued in 1810. Some twenty years after 
Hogg’s death Charles Rogers made what he 
calls “an excursion in Tweedside,” and when 
he published in 1855 the second volume of 
his ‘Modern Scottish Minstrel’ he included 
‘Lucy’s Flitting’ and other specimens of 
Laidlaw’s work, telling in a foot-note on the 
famous ballad something of what he had 
learned on the excursion. He says: “The 
last stanza was added by Hogg, who used to 
assert that he alone was responsible for the 
death of poor Lucy.” Hogg thought, no 
doubt, that the two stanzas of monologue 
should be followed, as they had been preceded, 
by narrative. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


In ‘The Scottish Minstrel, edited by the 
Rev. Charles Rogers, 1870, the last verse of 
this poem is attributed to Hogg in these 
words: “The last stanza was added by Hogg, 
who used to assert that he alone was respon- 
sible for the death of poor Lucy.” In the 
short life of the poet in the same book it is 
stated that Hogg was shepherd to Laidlaw’s 
father, and the young man’s great friend. 
As the poem was contributed by Laidlaw to 
Hogg’s ‘Forest Minstrel,’ the date could be 
ascertained. Kate Sr. Lecer. 

Swanwick, Southampton. 


Wrrencrart (9 §. iii. 208).—I have com- 
piled a long list of the titles of works on this, 
to me, interesting subject. Among others I 
have “A Collection of Rare and Curious 
Tracts on Witchcraft and the Second Sight, 
with an Essay on Witcheraft. Edinburgh, 
1820.” In a subsequent entry “ D. Webster” 
is given as the author ; and in another refer- 
ence to the same volume I have noted the 
Quarterly Review, xxix. 400-75. I think this 
must be the book referred to by your corre- 
spondent. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Tue Sprrerut Lerrer’ (9 §. iii. 208).— 
We are evidently meant to understand by a 
passage in the present Lord Tennyson’s 
Life’ of the poet (to which, not having the 


that no particular person was aimed at in these 
verses—‘ poem” one can scarcely call them. 
I remember well their first appearance in 
Once a Week. At that time it was certainly 
very generally supposed that they had a 
particular reference, and many of Tennyson’s 
admirers regretted their publication. It is 
possible still to do this while accepting the 
disclaimer in the ‘ Life.’ C. C. B. 


Sr. Cross Priory, Iste or Wicut (9 
iii. 207).— According to ‘The Modern Uni- 
versal British Traveller’ (no date, but which 
I judge to have been written a century or so 
ago) the ruins of the Priory of the Holy Cross 
are at the village of Marvel, near Newport. 

Joun T. Pack 


Camden's ‘Britannia,’ 1789, vol. i. p. 143, 
under ‘ Wight,’ says: “ Near Newport was a 
priory or hospital of St. Cross subject to the 
abbey of Tirone, in France.” Also, “ St. Cross 
was an hospital cell to Tirone Abbey, in 
France, before 1155.” JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


DaTE or WEDDING iii. 228).—Mr. H. 
Murray Lane, Chester Herald, says :— 

“The devotion of the Lanes was rewarded at the 
Restoration by the grant of 1,000/. a year pension 
for life to the eldest daughter of the house, who, 
on December 8th, 1663, was married by the Most 
Rev. Gilbert Sheldon, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to Sir Clement Fisher, of Packington Hall, 
co. Warwick, Bart.,” &c. —Genealogical Magazine, 


i. 204. 

“There is an entry of the marriage, which was 
solemnized by Gilbert Sheldon, yp es al of 
Canterbury, in the Fisher family Bible, now in the 
yossession of Sir Charles Dilke, Bart.”—Mr. Allan 
Fea’s * Flight of the King.’ 

Any further details that your correspond- 
ent may require I shall be pleased tofurnish 
direct, on hearing from him. 

F. L. MAwpestey. 

Delwood Croft, York. 


Watton (9 S. iii. 107, 176).—In Cumber- 
land there is a Walton and in Northumber- 
land a Walltown, both on the Roman wall. 

R—r B. 

Frencu Provers (9 §. ii. 344, 436, 513 

iii. 173).— 

Rain before seven, 

Fine before eleven. 

I have always heard this proverb with the 
two additional lines :— 

If it rains at eleven, 

*T will last till seven. 

And I have witnessed the truth of the last 
two lines very many times, notably on three 
separate occasions, on which, being up the 
river for a day’s punting, when a fine day 


k by me, I cannot give an exact reference) 


would have been a godsend to me, it has 
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rained persistently during the whole after- 
noon, the rain beginning between ten and 
eleven and ceasing within a very few minutes 
of seven. Thus I have had the proverb 
indelibly stamped on my mind. 
Epwarp P. WoLFERsTAN. 
National Club. 


“CAMBUSCAN BOLD” (9 §, iii. 108, 157).— 
Should not Spenser, too, be mentioned with 
other poets in this connexion? He does not, 
so far as I remember, name Cambuscan, but 
he continues the story of Camballo and 
Canace—-in one of the least inspired of his 
cantos, it is true. He should, however, be 
remembered for his reference to “Dan 
Chaucer.” Cc. C. B. 


Herepirary Opour (9 §, ii. 505 ; iii. 78, 
192).—The verse quoted by J. T. F. is not cor- 
rectly stated. It is not a negro hymn, and 
should not appear in negro dialect English. 
It was used freely in America forty-five years 
ago. I have heard it there over and over 
again. The correct form I believe to be :— 

The Lord He loves the nigger well, 

He knows the darkey by his smell, 

And when the little nigger cries, 

He feeds him up on pumpkin pies. 
Finally, there is no such thing as possum 
pies. This may be qualified, however, by the 
undoubted fact that a pie may be made out 
of any kind of food. LOBERT LOUTHEAN. 

Thornliebank, Glasgow. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
-Vol. 1V. Germano — Glass-cloth. Edited by 
Henry Bradley. — Vol. V. Hod — Horizontal. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 
Two further parts of the ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary’ have appeared with praiseworthy punctu- 
ality, and the fourth and fifth volumes, the latter 
especially, must be rapidly nearing completion. 
The accelerating rate at which progress is made 
justifies the hope that the whole will before very 
ong be in the hands of the public, and that 
Oxford will be freed from a burden nobly and 
cheerfully borne, but almost too much to be im- 
posed upon a university, however rich and pro- 
sperous. As a knowledge of the value and signi- 
ticance of the work being accomplished is more 
widely spread, afurther portionof the responsibility, 
it is to be hoped, will be taken upon it by the 
public. As yet a knowledge of its importance, or 
even of its existence, is not very generally diffused, 
and we find constantly inquiries sent us concerning 
words the full history of which may be found in a 
work that is, or should be, universally accessible 
and invariably consulted. Of two thousand and 


more words, against one hundred and ninety in 


Johnson, which make up the instalment of the 
fourth volume, those treated at greatest length are 
get and give, with their numerous derivatives and 
the great variety of their specific applications. The 
first word that strikes us is yerrymander, the deri- 
vation as well as the significance of which is now 
definitely settled. It is to be hoped that no further 
inquiries will be sent us concerning it, the method 
of its introduction being, in a quotation dated 188i, 
plausibly and, we doubt not, accurately defined. 
Gest, in the sense of notable deed or exploit, and 
that, springing out of it, of a rimed romance, is the 
subject of interesting elucidation. In the case of 
gewgaw the etymology and primary sense are said 
to be uncertain. For gettour, a variant of jeter, 
braggart, an example of use might have been found 
in Robert de Brunne’s ‘ Handlyng Synne’ :— 
pys gentyl men, bys gettours, 
bey ben but Goddys turmentours. 
A useful article on ghastly will be frequently con- 
sulted. Under 24, “‘ of a smile, a grin,” we would 
fain have seen Milton’s 
Death 


Grinned horrible a ghastly smile. 
* Par. Lost,’ ii. 845-6. 

A sculptor’s ghost is first heard of in 1884. Gibbous, 
we are surprised to find, is applied to the moon so 
early as the seventeenth century. Very interesting 
is the information supplied under giddy, the primar 
sense of which appears to be possessed by a god. 
Giglet and giglot are not directly derived from giggle, 
and are held to be of obscure origin. Gill, in its 
various meanings, seems to be the same. The 
alteration of gilofre into gillyfower is carefully 
traced. Gilt youth, as a translation of jeunesse dorée, 
goes back to Carlyle in 1837. No very certain deri- 
vation can be assigned to gimcrack. The history of 
gingerbread is curious, showing the confusion that 
led to the last syllable being supposed to be bread 
instead of gingebrar, -bras, -breed, &c., without the r 
at the end of the second syllable. Gipcyan and 
gipson are early forms of gipsy. (ittern is held to 
represent an altered form of cithara, Gr. eWapa. 
Other words the origin of which cannot definitely 
be fixed are glade and glance. Glamour is a corrupt 
form of grammar (gramarye), and is said to have 
been originally introduced into the literary language 
by Scott. 

In the section of Vol. V. edited by Dr. Murray 
are 2,037 words against 176 in Johnson and 1,194 in 
the ‘Century.’ In this portion words of native or 
Teutonic origin preponderate, though examples are 
furnished of all the chief elements of the current 
English vocabulary. We select for notice, regard- 
less of order, a few words to which our attention is 
specially directed. In one sense, at least, home is 
the most interesting word in the section. No 
attempt is made to assign an origin. The various 
forms are enumerated, and corresponding or ana- 
logous words are given for comparison from various 
Teutonic languages. In the form of a vill with its 
cottages an instance of use in the shape of hamum 
is quoted from Bede. In the more modern and 
familiar sense of a dwelling-place, the earliest is 
from John xiv. 2, from the Lindisfarne Gospel, 
c. 950; hamas is used as equivalent to mansiones in 
the Vulgate ‘‘ In domo Patris mei mansiones multe 
sunt.” “His hus and his hom,” for “his house 
and his home,” occurs so early as 1275. Hoome= 
mansio is in the ‘Prompt. Parv.’ The ‘Towne- 
ley Mysteries,’ 1460, gives us a different sense: “In 
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euery place he shall haue hame.” Long home= 

ve, is first traced in R. Brunne, ‘ Handlyng 
Synne,’ 1303. In 1300 the ‘Cursor Mundi’ gives, 
“Ysaac was not fra hame.” An instance of Saxon 
use of ham is given c. 1000. A quotation for “‘ make 
an honest woman” much earlier than any advanced 
may be found in a translation by Dryden. Many 
interesting examples of the use of honeymoon are 
given, with some of the less familiar, and now 
obsolete, form honey-month. Attention is drawn 
in the prefatory note to the short article on the 

rtentous word honorificabilitudinity, the materials 
or which are derived principally from Ducange. 
We seem to remember a use of the word in the 
earlier half of the century by one of our humourists 
(qy- Barham’). The origin of the much-disputed 
phrase ‘‘ to go the whole hog” seems supplied in a 
quotation from Cowper. An eminently interesting 
explanation is given of the term hogen mogen, which 
signifies ‘“‘their high mightinesses,” the States 
General of Holland. Those of our readers concerned 
in folk-lore will read with much pleasure the article 
on hogmanay. Dr. Murray discredits as a figment 
the alleged French cry Au gui menez, cited second- 
hand by Jamieson. The reason of the name hogs- 
head, applied to a large cask=/onneau or muid, is 
said to be uncertain. A full history is given of the 
phrase home-sick, first heard in 1860. With the 
next double section, to appear 1 July, H will pass 
into the category of letters that are done with. 


History of South America. By An American. 
Translated by Adnah D. Jones. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

Towarps the elucidation of the mystery as to whois 

the American who is responsible for this ‘ History 

of South America’ we have the knowledge that his 
initials are R. C., that he is an ardent republican, 
and that his work was originally written in Spanish. 

He is then, it may fairly be presumed, a denizen of 

one of the South American republics whose identity 

will scarcely be concealed from those familiar wit 

Hispano-American literature. Personally we are 

not curious on the subject. We credit him with an 

accurate and readable summary of the conquest and 
development of the countries with which he deals 

and with a sturdy and persistent strain after im- 

partiality. So little is generally known concerning 

the countries with which he deals that he has 
the field practically to himself. We have the 

‘Histoire de Amérique du Sud’ of Deberle, 

the only work we know so comprehensive as this 

in aim, and books in plenty dealing with Peru, 

Brazil, La Plata, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Ecuador, 

and other places. So far as we are aware, 

however, we have no completed English work 
covering the ground occupied by An American, 
though works on a much more extended scale are 
in progress. Not easy to deal with after any fashion 
is a book so ambitious in scheme. Reading it is, 
in some respects, like African travel. We come 
upon cities that have been or are important, and 
upon traces of ancient civilization that move our 
astonishment, and then pass into saharas practi- 
cally illimitable. A score pages serve to tell of the 
discoveries of Columbus and his successors ; about 
twice that space to describe the conquest of 

South America. On a commensurate scale is the 

account of the colonization and nationalities of 

South America, with which the first part concludes, 

This leaves between two hundred and two hundred 

and fifty pages for the United States of Columbia, 


the Empire of Brazil, and the various republics or 
confederacies. If a little confusion is experienced, 
it is attributable to the fact—regrettable no doubt in 
every respect—that to the majority of us names such 
as Uruguay and Paraguay convey few definite ideas. 
| R. C. gives us a fairly vivid panorama of the history 
| of the various states. On _ limited a scale the 
| work necessarily is is shown in_the fact that we 

have but a solitary reference to Drake and two to 

Raleigh, while there is no mention at all of Esque- 

meling and the buccaneers. What is most to be ad- 
| mired is the vigour and impartiality with which our 
| author lashes the Spaniards and shows their cruelty 
and treachery in their dealings with the natives. The 
French come in also for censure, and we ourselves 
}are not spared. What are R. C.’s political views 

are shown in the concluding words of the portion 

of his work devoted to Guayana, in which he ex- 

presses the hope that the South American states, 

instead of quarrelling among themselves, will 
| combine to drive away all European powers, so that 
| only the flag of American states shall float in South 
| America. Pious enough is the wish, but we are 
less sanguine than R. C. as to its fulfilment. It is, 
at least, improbable that South America fara da xe. 


The Great Indian Epies: the Stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. By John Campbell 
Oman. (Bell & Sons.) 

To those who seek to know something—all, perhaps, 
that is indispensable— concerning the great Indian 
epics, this work of the Principal of the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, which has been added to ‘* Bohn’s 
Standard Library,” will be of high service. Mr. 
Oman, who is known by previous works on Indian 
subjects, claims to give, in a strictly limited space, 
the main incidents and most striking features of 
these two great Indian poems, which darken the 
mind as much by their length as by the endless 
crowds with which they deal. Abstracts enough 
are in existence. These are, for the most part, 
useless to European scholars. Mr. Oman has striven 
to give a presentment as accurate as possible of the 
works as a whole, and a just idea—neither too high 
nor too low—of their contents and their intellectual 
level. With the ‘Ramayana,’ or, at least, with 
some of its episodes, we had already some familiarity. 
We have perused in his book, with both pleasure 
and advantage, the account of the ‘ Mahabharata,’ 
which is much the longer and the more complicated 
poem, extending to one hundred thousand verses. 
The pleasing task of perusal accomplished, we have 
placed the book among works of reference, and com- 
mend a similar process to those who have not time 
or capacity to obtain familiarity with the originals. 
Few indeed will be the Englishmen who will master 
the whole contents of the ‘ Mahabharata.’ In the 
poetical passages of the ‘Ramayana,’ Mr. Oman 
uses the translation of Griffith, which if not inspired 
is fluent and melodious. Some illustrations—one of 
them coloured, showing the great gambling match 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, and serving 
as frontispiece—lend attraction toa book the utility 
of which to a large section of students is beyond 
question. 


Desultory Notes on Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary.’ 
By J. Montgomerie - Fleming. (Glasgow, 
W. Hodge & Co.) 

Ovr friend and contributor Mr. Montgomerie- 

Fleming has joined in the crusade (for to this it 


amounts) against Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary.’ 
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In the Glasgow Herald he began the strictures 
which he has now issued in a separate form. Vul- 
nerable enough, according to what we hear, is 
Jamieson, though as of those born the wrong 
side of the Tweed we are not prepared to enter, 
like a new Hal o’ the Wynd, in a quarrel which is 
none of ours. Mr. Montgomerie-Fleming is modest, 
however, claims no very intimate acquaintance with 
pure Scotch, and does not seek to revise or correct 
the dictionary with which he deals. Many of his 
suggestions seem to us, who have some knowledge 
of North-Country dialect, quite unoppugnable. 
Under ‘Fluffy’ our author objects to the defini- 
tion “applied to any powdery substance that 
can be easily put in motion or blown away ; as to 
ashes, hair-powder, meal, &c.” We have always 
held with Mr. Montgomerie-Fleming that woolliness 
is an indispensable element in fluffiness, and should 
use the term of a woolly puppy. It seems also to 
us that ‘“‘ who lifts to ride” is the ordinary substi- 
tution of f for long s, and that it should be ‘‘ who 
lists to ride.” Yet once more, Madge is surely an 
abridgment of Margaret, not of Magdalen, as Jamie- 
son states. On the other hand, when Mr. Mont- 
gomerie-Fleming speaks of “ corncraik” as a purely 
Scotch word, we never heard in the West Riding 
the bird, the landrail, called by any other name. 
The book will be read with amusement as well as 
profit by others than philologists. Mr. Mont- 
gomerie-Fleming’s prefatory note is principally 
occupied with a commendation of the ‘ Hist. Eng. 
Dict.’ and the ‘Dialect Dictionary,’ to both of 
which he urges a subscription. e shows how 
little absolute outlay is involved in supporting these 
fine national undertakings. In those appeals he 
has our warmest sympathy. 


Wigan ; an Historical Sketch, with a Note of its Free 
Public Library. By Henry Tennyson Folkard, 
F.S.A. (Wigan, Strowger & Son.) 

Turee hundred copies of this little book have been 

rinted for presentation, but we gather that it is not 
issued for sale. We are sorry tor this, for, small 
as the volume is, it contains much that is useful. 

Wigan may fitly be called an “ ancient and loyal” 

town, for it was a borough by prescription before 

its incorporation by the third Henry, and it adhered 
with uncompromising devotion to the cause of 

Charles I. Wigan, like many another old corpora- 

tion, has not a coat of arms, in the strict sense of 

the term, but its corporation seal, which we gather 
dates from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is used instead thereof. We wish the descrip- 
tion of the Free Library had been fuller than it is. 

The town possesses a reference library of great 

value, which surpasses in size and character those of 

many towns with a far greater population. 


Register of Old Choristers of Salisbury Cathedral, 
1810-1897. Compiled by E. E. Dorling. (Alex- 
ander & Shepheard.) 

Mr. Dor.tx¢ is the master of the Choristers’ School 
at Salisbury, and has taken much pains in compiling 
this book. The whole catalogue consists of but 
forty-three pages, but the labour spent in gathering 
up the facts must have been out of all proportion 
to its size. No one knows better than Mr. Dorlin 

that the information contained under not a few o 

the names is very imperfect. He draws poin 

attention to the fact, and | requests further 
information, which we trust will be given by all 
those who are in a position so to do. hool regis- 


ters are important as helps to biography and genea- 
logy. At the present day, when so many Englishmen 
are to be found in prominent positions in every part 
of the world, it is more than ever needful that lists 
such as this should be complete and accurate. 

When the Choristers’ School at Shrewsbury was 
founded has not, so far as we know, been demon- 
strated, though, as church-song does not in most 
cases come by instinct, we may reasonably assume 
that it is about as old as the cathedral itself. The 
compiler gives in the appendix nineteen names of 
choristers who flourished in the fifteenth century 
and a few others of the reign of Charles II., but we 

ther that no proper list exists earlier than 1810; 
Sen that time it seems to be complete. 

The oak panels of the schoolroom have recently 
been cleaned, and under thick layers of paint many 
initials and full names have been found. Mr. Dor- 
ling has very wisely given a list of these in the 

reface. The oldest one with a date is W., 
73 ” 


Messrs. Bagster & Co. have issued, at the price 
of a shilling, a new edition of Handel’s Messiah, 
which is a typographical marvel, being clearly 
printed and legible to the oldest sight. 


Mr. Ratpn Tuomas has reprinted from 13, Clif- 
ford’s Inn, Some Words in‘ A New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles,’ most, if not all, of 
which are already in our $s familiar to our 
readers. He also supplies a list of his own works. 


Mr. Henry Frowpbe announces that the first 
volumes of the ‘ British Anthologies,’ edited by 
Prof. Edward Arber, will be ready early next 
month. These are the volumes including the poems 
of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Milton, and their con- 
temporaries. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


W. Best Books on Heraldry and Archi- 
tecture ”).—It is impossible for us to say. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. . 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes, 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap., 8vo. 1s. net. 


“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—<St. James's Gazette. 


** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’ ”"— Westminster Gazette. 

‘To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......\ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 


Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”— Spectator. 


CHRIST in H AD ES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 

“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 

imaginary 


word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that 
world of haif-conceived and chaotic p jpectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d, net. 
“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressi and infi from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 


indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

‘The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 


his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“ A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 


volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daly [ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some bappy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biograpbical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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